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manage ; while in another they had forced their way in through 
one of the side stones. In those which had been entered pre- 
viously, the chutties had been broken, and the whole contents 
of the box had been tossed about at random. In some others 
the soil, with which the box was filled, seemed to be untouched, 
the chutties were whole, and the contents such as I have stated. 
Rumours of buried wealth had prevailed, I was told, which had 
instigated, here and there, one or two men to find a short road 
to riches, but I never heard that any had been discovered. 

I have condensed my observations upon these matters, my 
object being more to furnish a few facts, which may be interest- 
ing, and which may induce others to collect and submit notices, 
which may eventually enable us, or our grandchildren, to clas- 
sify and arrange them into something like a reliable form. At 
present we require facts more than theories. 

[The illustration to this Paper will, together with the discussion upon it, 
follow that of Major Peabsb, in the October issue of the Journal. — Ed.] 



NOTES AND REVIEWS. 



Notes of some Discoveries in Barton Mere, near Bury St. Edmunds. By 

the Eev. Harry Jones. 
Barton Mere lies about four miles east of Bury St. Edmunds. When 
full, it is about ten acres in extent, and overflows, by Pakenham, 
Ixworth, and Chetford, to Lynn Begis. It is fed mainly by springs. 
The true bottom is of a chalk marl, overlaid by deposits of mud and 
clay, varying from one to four and five feet in depth, with a layer of 
broken flints. It has been subject, time out of mind, to occasional 
droughts, and, with the exception of two artificial holes, was dry in the 
summer of 1868. In one of these holes bones, horns, etc. (so the 
workmen who survive state), bronze instruments, and stakes were 
found thirty-eight years ago. 

I dug in the lowest portion of the dry bed last year, and found a 
number of bones and antlers, which have been assigned by W. Boyd 
Dawkins, Esq., to bos longifrons, sheep or goat, pig, red deer, urus, 
dog or wolf, and hare. I found also fragments of hand-made pottery, 
calcined flints, pieces of burnt sandstone, a few flakes, scrapers, etc., a 
very few of what are apparently rude flint implements. Some of the 
antlers had signs of hand-work, being cut. One had a perforation 
rudely made, and it is suggested that it may have been the place for 
a handle in a very rough agricultural tool ; if not, one prong was 
broken off. 

The bones, antlers, and flints were mostly found in the peaty 
coloured bottom layer of the deposit on the chalk marl. Above them, 
about eighteen inches from the surface, we found a very clean bronze 
spear-head, thirteen inches long, sharp edged, and with the holes for 
the leather thongs perfect. 

When the mud and clay had been cleared off a portion of the clay 
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marl, we found in one part fourteen stakes, from two to two and a half 
inches thick, and from twenty to twenty-seven inches long, pointed by 
some small, sharp metal instrument, driven into the clay marl, and 
wattled to the depth of about fourteen inches. The structure was 
oval, five feet seven inches long by three feet ten inches wide. The 
lower part was filled in with broken flints. Above the flints came the 
same mud as lay on the chalk marl. When this was cleared out, the 
water rose to nearly the level of the clay marl, and the men at work 
used it for a place to dip in their mugs for water. This suggested to 
me its probable original use. No bone or worked flints were found in 
it, though it was a few yards distant from the spot where we found 
most of the bones and antlers. When the mud was cleared out, the 
stakes and wattle being rotten, it caved-in in the course of a few days. 
It was, however, first carefully photographed by the village school- 
master, Mr. Dryden, School House, Pakenham, Bury St. Edmunds. 
We found no other, stakes, and no more bronze, but as the water 
has risen, a large portion of the bed of the mere is still unsearched. 

Harry Jones. 

Researches in the Highlands of Turkey: including Visits to Mounts Ida, 
Athos, Olympus, and Pelion, to the Mirdite Albanians, etc. By the 
Eev. H. Fanshawe Tozbr, M.A., etc. 2 vols. J. Murray, 1869. 
In a general point of view these volumes give an excellent account of 
the Southern Coast of European Turkey, forming, indeed, a manual 
of the subject, as they not only include the travels of the author at 
several times in the last few years, but they embrace all that his re- 
searches have been able to bring to bear for the illustration of the 
subject. We do not mean that this is simple compilation, but that 
it is the legitimate application of material, most of which is not easily 
accessible, in explanation of the topics under consideration. The 
consequence is, that many things that have been loosely or errone- 
ously dealt with by other travellers are here explained and corrected. 
In a work dealing with such a wide range of country and with so 
many subjects, there is much that is of general interest, and which 
does not so immediately concern us, questions of the Troad and of 
archaeology, but Mr. Tozer's volumes also specially deal with many 
things, in which the readers of this Journal desire information. Thus 
with regard to the main branches or nations, the Tosk and Gueg, of 
that remarkable people the Albanians, there is valuable personal ob- 
servation. The relations of this population are far from having been 
adequately studied. There is also a good deal of incidental matter on 
the modern Greeks and the Montenegrins, and the Wallachs. The 
studies of monastic life at Mount Athos give much insight into Greek 
character, in a direction little looked for. The illustrations of the 
modern Greek language are also well worthy of attention. Special 
chapters are devoted by the author to the folklore and superstitions 
of the modern Greeks and Albanians, and these will be the more ac- 
ceptable, as the material best to be sought by the student in books, 
which are not very familiar. 



